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one of the best of volumes. It is true that some of the teaching is 
not in accord with that accepted in this country. This is notably 
the case in the directions for the repair of lacerations of the pelvic 
floor and the local treatment of the endometrium. 

The chapter on the use of the pessary to correct retrodisplace- 
ments is admirable, but the section devoted to the consideration of 
operative interference in this condition is, in our opinion, poor, as 
he describes the operation of ventrofixation, but does not mention 
ventrosuspension. The methods advocated for the operative after- 
treatment cannot be commended in certain respects. 

The chapter on fibroid tumors of the uterus is interesting: as 
might be expected, he is rather enthusiastic upon the vaginal method 
of attack. Judging from the experience of operators in America, 
his opinion as to the curability of cancer of the cervix would seem 
rather too enthusiastic. He insists, however, most strongly upon 
the necessity of the early diagnosis, and advocates the dissemination 
among the laity of scientific knowledge bearing on this point. 

The section devoted to syncytioma malignum is very brief. We 
feel that this is a mistake. The section" upon diseases of the liga¬ 
ments of the uterus, pelvic connective tissue, and peritoneum is 
particularly well done. 

The chapter upon Gonorrhoea is good, with the exception that the 
local treatment of the disease when limited to the genital tract below 
the cervix is not detailed as fully as the importance of the subject 
would warrant. As a whole, the book is, as we have said, a very 
satisfactory volume for the man who wishes a clear and concise 
view of gynecology from the non-operative standpoint. 

W. R. N. 


Blood Pressure in Surgery. An Experimental and Clinical 
Research. The Cartwright Prize Essay for 1903. By George 
W. Ciule, A.M., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Western Reserve 
Medical College; Visiting Surgeon to St. Alexis Hospital; Asso¬ 
ciate Surgeon to Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1903. 

The careful and extensive experimental investigations which are 
the subject of this treatise form a valuable and interesting addition 
to our knowledge of surgical shock and collapse, and will probably 
have much influence on the scientific treatment of these conditions. 
The experiments lead to conclusions which are somewhat at variance 
with the commonly accepted ideas of stimulation. In experimental 
shock few drugs were found to be of value in relieving the condition 
or in raising the blood pressure. It is interesting and surprisingTto 
learn that therapeutic doses of strychnine are inert and that phy¬ 
siological doses are dangerous or fatal. Cardiac stimulants have 
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but a limited range of usefulness in shock and may even be injurious, 
but in collapse they may be useful. In shock saline infusion raises 
but cannot sustain the blood pressure. Adrenalin was the only drug 
which was found to have a markedly beneficial effect. It raises the 
blood pressure in the normal animal, in ever) 7 degree of shodk; when 
the medulla is cocainized; and in the decapitated animal. Its effects 
are fleeting, and it should be given continuously. By means of 
adrenalin the circulation of a decapitated dog was maintained for 
ten and one-half hours. By the combined use of artificial respira¬ 
tion, rhythmic pressure upon the thorax, and the infusion of adren¬ 
alin, animals which were apparently dead as long as fifteen minutes 
were resuscitated. A pneumatic rubber suit, which produced an 
artificial peripheral resistance, was found to be of additional value 
in raising the blood pressure. By means of this apparatus, com¬ 
bined with the procedures just mentioned, a patient, who, from a 
fatal injur)' of his brain, had been conventionally dead for nine 
minutes, was partially resuscitated for thirty-two minutes, during 
which time a strong heart beat was noted, and he was able to move 
his head. W. T. L. 


Chart of the Sympathetic Nerve (Life Size). By Byron 
Robinson, of Chicago. Chicago: E. H. Colegrove, 1904. 

The operations upon the cervical sympathetic ganglion which 
have been recently frequently discussed have brought this portion 
of the nervous mechanism prominently before the surgical world, 
and it follows naturally, therefore, that the anatomy of this system 
should be carefully understood by the profession. Robinson’s 
chart will be found of considerable aid in this study. J. H. G. 


Modern Microscopy. A Handbook for Beginners and Stu¬ 
dents. Combining: I. Microscope and Instructions for its Use, 
by M. I. Cross. II. Microscopic Objects: How Prepared and 
Mounted, by Martin J. Cole, Lecturer in Histology at Cooke’s 
School of Anatomy. Third edition, entirely revised and enlarged, 
to which is added: III. Microtomes: Their Choice and Use. 
Chicago: W. T. Keener & Co., 1903. 

The book is not specially prepared for the physician or medical 
student and could be of little value to those working in the special 
branches of scientific medicine. There is no attempt to make the 
book one of reference, and most of the technical methods are given 



